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A Word from the Editor 


May time is a gay time, and WEE WISDOM’s home is bub- 
bling over with joy this month. We were especially happy 
to receive the good poems that you sent in for the WEE WISDOM 
Writers’ Guild this month. Next month we are allowing three 
pages for that department, so that we can get more of your 
work in the magazine. We should like to receive more work 
from our boys. Remember, boys, most of the world’s great 
poets have been men. Learn to give expression to your thoughts 


in meter, rhythm, and rime. We want all of our young writers 


to work hard and to make their parents, their teachers, and 
the editors of WEE WISDOM proud of their work when it finds 
its way into our guild pages. 

When we peeked into our files to see what we could find 
there for June WEE WISDOM, we were so thrilled over the good 
stories and poems, the workbench material, the cookery page, 
and the lovely drawings our artists have made, that it was 
hard for us to remember that we are grown up and must act 
dignified. When you receive your June WEE WISDOM mag- 
azine you can let your feet do all the little, joyous dances 
that office etiquette kept ours from doing. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at*special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publish the ing named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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mM AGRASSHOPPER 
WENT A-SAILING- 


By Sylvia Paulson 


A grasshopper went a-sailing 
Ona curly leaf one night, 
Down a dimpled river 
In the pale moonlight. 


And as he went a-sailing 
He sang a little song; 


And little waves kept dancing, 
And pushed the leaf along. 


The grasshopper kept a-sailing 
Till he saw a little frog, 
Riding down the river 
On a pussy-willow log. 
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So he called as he was sailing, 
“Won't you come and ride 
with me? 
And we will sail together 
Until we reach the sea.” 


The froggie's log came sailing 
And the froggie gave a jump, 

Landing on the curly leaf 
With a great big thump. 


And then they stopped a-sailing, 
For the curly leaf-boat sank, 
And the hopper and the froggie 


ent a-swimming to the bank. 


Now, if you go a-sailing, 
Recall this little tale. 

Be sure your boat will carry you 
Before you set your sail. 
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Daddy’ Gift to Mother 
fi by Estelle Urbahns 


In a very short time after Mother, 
Father, Chaddy, and small sister Lita 
had moved into the new house at the end 
of Robin Lane, everything was beauti- 
fully in order. New draperies hung at the 
windows. Tables, chairs, and lamps had 
settled into fitting corners, as much as to 
say, “Ah, we feel quite at home in this 
new house at the end of Robin Lane.” 

Indeed everything, both upstairs and 
down, seemed quite complete, until one 
morning Mother exclaimed: “There is 
something lacking. We should have a 
plant for this sunny bay window.” Then 
Mother had seemed to forget all about a 
plant for the sunny bay window; for 
she was very busy making a garden and 
planning many other interesting and de- 
lightful things, the like of which are al- 
ways planned by people who move into 
houses like the one in Robin Lane. 

Wee sister Lita, who was deeply in- 
tent upon the new playroom, with its 
cupboards and its small furniture, 
seemed also to have forgotten about the 
plant. Since Father was to leave the 
next morning to travel. one hundred 
miles to The Merchants’ Convention, he 
too no doubt had forgotten about the 
plant. 

Only Chaddy remembered, and be- 
cause Mother’s Day was just around the 
corner, he began to plan. This was his 
plan: when Mother should come down 
the little stair on Mother’s Day morn- 
ing, a beautiful plant with a flower 
would be standing in the sunny bay win- 


in which 


Chaddy Gives It Splendidly 


dow. He, Chaddy, would buy the plant 
and put it there for her. 

Mother, on seeing the plant with the 
flower, would clap her hands delighted- 
ly as she sometimes did, and exclaim, 
“Oh, lovely! lovely!”” Then she would 
see a card hiding among the leaves. The 
card would tell Mother that the plant 
was for herself—a gift from Chaddy— 
and she would be very, very happy. It 
was fun to plan. 

Because Chaddy had been helpful in 
so many ways, both before and after the 
great van had carried the furniture to 
the house in Robin Lane, Father had 
given him three shiny quarters. At 
thought of the three coins, which still 
lay snugly in his pocket, Chaddy knew 
with a feeling of pride that he could pay 
for Mother’s gift with his own money. 

On every side, while going to and from 
school, Chaddy saw happy little remind- 
ers of Mother’s Day, some of which 
read: “Say It with Books on Mothe,’s 
Day!” “Say It with Candy!” “Say It 
with Flowers!” Daily, as Chaddy jin- 
gled his three shiny quarters, he assured 
himself that to “say it with flowers” 
would be the loveliest of all ways to 
honor Mother. 

A florist’s shop stood on the avenue, 
below Robin Lane. Every afternoon 
for a week Chaddy had taken his stand 
before its flowery window, pondering 
over the wide array of blooms. He must 
choose a beautiful but sturdy plant, he 
told himself, a plant that would stand 
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for a goodly number of days in the sun- 
ny bay window. Would seventy-five 
cents buy as much as that? 

Suddenly Chaddy spied, on a low 
stand back of the show window, a group 
of jolly little hyacinths. Beneath them 
stood a card which read: 

Hyacinths 75¢ and $1.00 


What perfect little plants they were with 
their waxlike, flawless blooms! 

To step within the fragrant shop, 
choose a rose-colored hyacinth with two 
perfect blooms, and pay for it with the 
three quarters was but a matter of mo- 
ments. 

“Will you please save it for Mother’s 
Day?” asked Chaddy, feeling. grown up 
and important. 

“T shall be glad to,” replied the clerk, 
attaching to the plant a “Sold” card, 
bearing Chaddy’s name and address. 

Chaddy’s heart was singing and his 
step was buoyant as he hurried home 
along Robin Lane; for on Mother’s Day 
in the morning he was going to “say it 
with flowers”—most splendidly. 

It seemed part of a perfect-working 
plan that, on the evening before 
Mother’s Day, Chaddy should be sent to 
the avenue for rolls. It was a long walk 
to the avenue. Even though Chaddy 
wasted no time, the first dimness of 
early evening was sifting down over 
Robin Lane when the lad, carrying the 
rolls in one arm and the precious hy- 
acinth in the other, turned his steps 
toward home. 

With caution he cut across a vacant 
lot, creeping, like a wraith, up the al- 
leyway. Soundlessly he crept through 
the rear door of the garage, slipping into 
the security of its shadows. Then, swift- 
ly as a brownie performing a trick of 
magic, Chaddy set the plant in a dim 
corner and screened it from sight with 
an old chair. There! it was done. To- 
morrow morning he could “say it with 
flowers” most splendidly. 
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A moment later, when Chaddy stepped 
into the kitchen, Mother greeted him 
with a jolly bit of news. 

“The nicest thing has happened, 
Chaddy,” she said, smiling into his 
eager, upturned face. “While you were 
away down the avenue, a new family 
moved into the little colonial house 
across the street.” 

“Are there any boys?” asked Chaddy, 
in breathless interest. 

“That is the nicest part about it all, 
Chaddy,” answered Mother, “for a big, 
sturdy boy, just your size, is now living 
right across the street.” 

Tiny stars glowed in Chaddy’s blue 
eyes. A boy his size, right across the 
street! That was news indeed, for 
Chaddy had begun to think that Robin 
Lane was to be peopled principally by 
small boys and girls. Now, into the last 
unoccupied house in the lane had moved 
a boy his own size. With a shout of 
triumph, Chaddy raced to the living- 
room window. Perhaps he might catch 
a glimpse of the new boy; but dusk 
had settled over Robin Lane, and the 
little colonial house was wrapped in 
shadow. However, its windows were 
winking cheerily in the twilight, like a 
promise of happy days ahead. Chaddy, 
deeply content, turned from the window. 
Surely he would see the new boy in the 
morning—perhaps get acquainted. 

That night, as Chaddy was drifting 
into sleep, he reminded himself that all 
was well in the new house in Robin Lane, 
for tomorrow he was to “say it with 
flowers.” Tomorrow he was to make a 
new friend. 

Next morning, as the first finger tips 
of dawn were reaching into his room, 
Chaddy was aroused by the sound of 
Mother’s voice. Even through the fog 
of sleep, Chaddy was aware that her 
voice sounded strange. With tremen- 
dous effort, he opened his eyes to find 
that Mother was dressed and wearing 
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her best hat and coat. 

“Son,” she was saying ever so sof - 
ly, “are you awake? Try to liste. 
carefully: Late last night a telegram 

came. It told that your aunt Patrici:, 
on her way from the South, has a two- 
hour stop at Greenwich.” 

Even through the mist of sleep, whic! 
still partly clouded his thought, Chaddy 
remembered that Aunt Patricia was 
Mother’s own sister, whom Mother had 
not seen for three years. 

Mother was again speaking in a low, 
eager voice. “Chaddy dear, Mother is 
planning to catch the early train to 
Greenwich and spend those two pre- 
cious hours with Aunt Patricia. Will 
you help me to do this? Can you man- 
age to spend part of the day here hap- 
pily, without me or Daddy? You are 
such a big, dependable boy that I feel 
certain you are able not only to watch 
the house, but also to take good care of 
little Lita. Remember, we have friend- 
ly neighbors all about us, so that you 
need not feel alone.” 

Chaddy, now thoroughly awake, was 
striving to accept the incredible fact 
that Mother was going away to a dis- 
tant town. Perhaps Chaddy was think- 
ing that this strange, ill-timed journey 
meant the shattering of his beautiful 
plan for Mother, the spoiling of this 
important day; for he could find no 
words with which to answer Mother. 
Then, all at once, unruly questions were 
rushing to the boy’s lips, demanding ex- 
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oression. “Why can’t Lita and I go too?” was 
as ihe question that he wanted most of all to ask; 


mA ‘or Chaddy recalled, in sudden dismay, that he 

om end Lita had not seen lovely Aunt Patricia for three 

a, vears, the same as Mother. But, just in time, Chad- 

C- cy remembered that four-year-old Lita slept until 
eight o’clock or later. It would be both needless 

cA and unfair to waken her at dawn. 

dy Chaddy pressed his lips against a last rush of 

as willful protests; for he was striving to imagine how 

ad glad Mother and Aunt Patricia would be to see each 


other again after three long years. 
“s Mother was gazing at her son with a look of quiet 
confidence. A moment ago she had said that he was 
to dependable. What a splendid thing for a boy to be 


= called! Now she was again saying, “Chaddy, 

‘ill my fine, big boy, I know that I can depend 

an on you. I am confident that you will make 

Ap- the day as splendid as you can—for Mother’s 

are sake.” 

eel After all, Chaddy stoutly reminded him- 

ich self, he was a big boy. Was he not going on 

= eleven? He would prove that he could watch 

rou 

vas ” The whisper of her 
act feet seemed to say, 


“Stay, please’ stay 
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the house and care for Lita until 
Mother’s return. Had not Mother called 
him dependable? 


Suddenly she was going, saying soft- 
ly over her shoulder, “Mother will be 
back on the two o’clock train.” She was 
gone. 


A few moments later, Chaddy heard 
the chug-chug of the little car, backing 
down the drive. Then, all was still. 
Chaddy, feeling suddenly forlorn, 
thought of the seemingly endless and 
meaningless day that lay before him. 
How should he fill the hours? In an- 
swer, Mother’s words came winging 
back to him: “Chaddy, my fine, big boy, 
I know that you will make the day as 
splendid as you can—for Mother’s sake.” 

That was some- 
thing worth think- 
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set about dressing herself, Chaddy, wit) 
long, swift strides, ran to the garage. 
At least, he consoled himself, when 
Mother should come home at two o’clock, 
the hyacinth would be waiting for her 
in the sunny bay window. 

With eager hands, he lifted the plant. 
To Chaddy, the hyacinth seemed to have 
taken on a new loveliness. How crisp 
and cool and fragrant it was! What a 
lovely surprise for Mother, when she 
should return! Already the day seemed 
brighter because of the little plant. 
High-hearted, Chaddy carried it into the 
house. With delicate care he placed it 
upon a stand in the sunny bay window. 
Yes, already the day seemed brighter, 
less lonely than before. 

Two steps at a 


ing about, Chaddy 
decided, as_ sleep 
once more settled 
softly over his eyes. 
Hours later he was 
awakened by a 
plaintive little voice, 
calling persistently 
for Mother. But 
more _ persistently 
still came the echo 
of Mother’s words, 
“. . . make the day 
as splendid as you 
can—for Mother’s 
sake.” 

Chaddy scram- 
bled into his clothes, 
telling himself that 
he must begin this 
day by making Lita 
happy.Chaddy 
knew several spe- 
cial ways of amus- 
ing Lita, so that be- 
fore long he had the 
little maid laughing 


time, Chaddy hur- 
ried upstairs. to 
uf Lita. Gently he 
om washed her hands 
and face; carefully 
he brushed her hair. 
Then, downstairs 
again, in Mother’s 
immaculate kitchen, 


Chaddy with slow, 
unaccustomed hands 
prepared breakfast. 
He made toast over 
the toaster; and he 
coddled eggs, six 
minutes by _ the 
clock, as he had of- 
ten watched Mother 
do. Later, sitting 
in the sunny break- 
fast nook behind 
tall goblets of milk, 
Chaddy repeated for 
Lita his funniest 
rimes, until once 
again he had her 
laughing merrily. 
After breakfast, 


merrily. While she Gently he washed her hands and face Chaddy looked about 
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the kitchen. How littered the table and 
sink appeared! Surely it would not be 
keeping the day splendidly for Mother, 
were he to leave an untidy kitchen for 
her to find. First taking Lita into the 
living room for still another long and 
satisfying look at the hyacinth, Chaddy 
set to work in the kitchen. The clock 
struck ten when the last plate and bowl 
were put away. Ten o’clock! Why, the 
day had just begun, Chaddy reminded 
himself. Endlessly it seemed to stretch 
before him. How should he fill the 
hours? 

Suddenly he remembered the unmade 
beds upstairs. He remembered, too, that 
Father had once said that sailors and 
soldiers cared daily for their beds, mak- 
ing them up to look as trig and neat as 
new pins. He, Chaddy, might try his 
hand at bed-making. It would be just 
one more way to make the day splendid 
—for Mother. 

From an upstairs window, Chaddy 
glanced eagerly across the street, but the 
new boy was not in sight. Perhaps later 
he would see him, Chaddy consoled him- 
self, and decided to keep a sharp watch. 

The beds made, Chaddy hurried down- 
stairs to Lita. He found her in the hall, 
looking small and forlorn. She was 
again inquiring wistfully for Mother. 
Chaddy led the little girl to the open 
field south of the house. Before them, 
the countryside lay fragrant and beck- 
oning. May, in merry slippers of red 
and blue, danced over the meadow and 
the little hill beyond. From a lofty tree 
top a yellowhammer was calling to its 
mate: “Are you awake? Are you 
awake?” From a distance a quail an- 
swered saucily: “Get right up!” 

From somewhere deep in the wood, 
Chaddy fancied that he could hear a 
will-o’-the-wisp calling: “Come away! 
Come away!” Little coaxing paths 
seemed to say, “Follow, explore.” 
Chaddy, his eyes shining with eager- 
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ness, was on tiptoe to run along the lit- 
tle paths; to explore the wood; to race, 
like a hare, toward the little hill. But 
he must not go—at least not today— 
Chaddy reminded himself, for there was 
Lita to watch. The whisper of her lit- 
tle feet, padding slowly through the lush 
spring grass, seemed to say: “Stay, 
Stay! Please stay with me!” 

So, patiently Chaddy set his pace to 
match Lita’s. Patiently he strung clover 
into wreaths. Keeping Lita happy, 
Chaddy reminded himself, was the most 
important of all ways of making the day 
splendid for Mother. 

After a lunch of cottage cheese, 
oranges, cookies, and milk, Lita was put 
on the bed for her afternoon nap. While 
she slept, Chaddy, wrapped in one of 
Mother’s aprons, once again set to work, 
tidying the kitchen. Fiddlesticks! How 
dull grew this tidying, this dishwash- 
ing! Still, Mother did it every day. 

As he put away the last clean cup and 
plate, the doorbell rang. Forgetting to 
remove his apron, Chaddy hurried to 
the door. On the step stood a friendly- 
eyed lad about Chaddy’s size and age. 


“My name’s Jerry, and I live across 
the street,” said the lad. 

The new boy! There followed a mo- 
ment of confusion for Chaddy. He had 
not planned to meet the new boy while 
wearing an apron. Was the boy smil- 
ing at that long, clumsy garment? Yes, 
he was smiling, though good-naturedly ; 
but then he could not know that behind 
the checkered apron there stood a 
sturdy-hearted lad who was struggling 
valiantly to make the day splendid. 

Jerry was speaking. “My dad saw 
your mother drive away early this morn- 
ing. We’re going on a picnic to Glen 
Creek Park, and should like you and 
your sister to go with us if you want to.” 

Want to go! To Glen Creek Park 
with the new neighbors! Chaddy’s eyes 
were a-shine as he answered, “Oh, I’d 
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—we’d like to go!” Immediately the 
dull morning was forgotten, but almost 
at the same instant Chaddy remembered 
that Lita was sleeping. She would sleep 
for two hours. He could not ask the 
new neighbors to wait for two hours. 

“T—I guess we can’t go—after all,” 
said Chaddy bravely. ‘My little sister 
is sound asleep.” 

“Can’t you wake her?” asked Jerry. 

Chaddy remembered how Mother 
tried to let nothing disturb Lita’s after- 
noon nap. Besides, Lita had had a long 
walk, and was tired. 

“Can’t you wake her?” asked Jerry 
again. 

“No, I—shouldn’t,” answered Chaddy. 

Suddenly a new look shone in Jerry’s 
eyes. Perhaps, in some strange way, he 
understood something of the brave hours 
that had just passed in this house. 

“It’s all right,” he answered brightly. 
“We'll go some other day, and I’d like 
to go to school with you tomorrow.” The 
next moment he was gone. 


How still the house seemed! How 
loudly the clock ticked! Slowly the min- 
utes passed, but finally Lita was awake. 
Then, after a time, there was a chug- 
ging sound on the drive. It was 
Mother’s little car. Suddenly she was 
in the hall, her arms about her children. 
Eagerly she was saying to Chaddy, “Tell 
me; how did this long day go, my son?” 

A rush of sorry little murmurings 
crowded suddenly to Chaddy’s lips, but 
this was no time for complaining, for 
telling cheerless tales about loneliness 
and disappointments; for this was 
Mother’s own day. He, Chaddy, must 
keep it splendid for her—especially now 
at this last moment. Mother was gaz- 
ing eagerly, intently, into the boy’s eyes, 
awaiting his answer. 

Only the best must be told; so Chaddy, 
choosing his words carefully, said, “It 
—it’s been a big day. Lita and I went 
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for a long walk; we had good things tc 
eat; we picked flowers; and, oh, yes, |] 
got acquainted with the new boy, and 
everything.” 

“And everything,” lisped Lita, smil- 
ing happily. 

“O Chaddy,” said Mother in a low, 
glad voice, “you’ve kept Little Sister 
contented! Happiness is fairly shining 
out of her eyes.” Mother caught Chad- 
dy’s hands, saying, “‘My son, I knew that 
you would make the day a splendid one.” 
Her eyes were misty, yet glowing. Did 
Mother, who always understood so well, 
now understand something of the little 
struggles that had filled his day? 

“T had everything fixed to ‘say it with 
flowers,’ ’” confessed Chaddy, but before 
he could point out the hyacinth, Mother 
had an arm tightly about him and was 
saying in a queer, glad voice: 

“But, my splendid Chaddy, you have 
‘said it’ in a far bigger and finer way; 
for you have given me a whole, long, 
beautiful day for a gift!” 

The day—a gift! a gift! 

“IT hadn’t thought about it in that 
way,” said Chaddy simply. Then he 
was leading Mother to the sunny bay 
window. Now Mother was clapping her 
hands delightedly and saying, as she 
bent to read Chaddy’s card, “Oh, lovely! 
lovely!” How happy she seemed! 

Suddenly there was the sound of feet 
on the porch. The next instant Father, 
home from the three-day convention, his 
arms crowded with boxes, stood smil- 
ing in the doorway. Well they all knew 
that the boxes held gifts for those who 
had been left behind. 


As the boxes were opened and the 
rooms once more filled with gay talk 
and laughter, Chaddy knew that once 
again everything was right in the new 
house in Robin Lane; for after all, ‘he 
day had ended most splendidly, and ‘o- 
morrow he would walk to school with 
Jerry. 
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THE 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


NEEDLE 
ZELIA_M:WALTERS~ 


Foreword: This is a true story of pioneer 
days in the Middle West. Many things 
that are commonplace in our homes today 
were not then invented. There were no 
matches. Each family kept some embers 
on the hearth covered with ashes, even in 
the warmest weather. If those embers ac- 
cidentally went out, one of the children was 
sent to a neighbor’s house with a covered 
pot to bring back more fire. Would you 
not think it a queer errand, to be sent to 
the neighbor’s to get some fire? Candles 
were the only lights, and all the clothing 
worn by the family was spun, woven, and 
sewed by hand in the home. Needles, so 
common now, were very scarce then, being 
brought from over the sea, and costing 
much. Sometimes there was but one nee- 
dle in a family, and but one darning needle 
in the whole neighborhood. My grand- 
mother’s grandmother told her a tale of a 
neighborhood in which there was but one 
darning needle; and my grandmother, in 
turn, told me the tale many years ago. Here 
it is: 


OTHER OLIVER turned over the 

things in her mending basket, 
searching for something. As she never 
mislaid things, she would not have to 
hunt long. Mary Oliver watched with 
interest. Mother was going to show her 
how to darn stockings that afternoon, 
and Mary meant to surprise Father by 
darning neatly the pair of socks that lay 
on the table. 

“Dear me! I remember now,” said 
Mother holding up the needlebook. “I 
lent the darning needle to Mrs. Carter 
last week, and she has not returned it. 
Mary, you will have to run over and tell 
her that we shall need the needle today 
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and tomorrow, and that after that she 
may have it again.” 

The darning needle belonged to the 
Olivers, but they were willing to lend 
it to any of the neighbors. 

Though Mary wished to learn darn- 
ing, she was rather glad that she had to 
go for the needle. Mrs. Carter was their 
nearest neighbor, but even so she lived 
a mile away through the forest. It was 
a lovely day in early summer. The birds 
were singing, and flowers were blooming 
everywhere. What fun to have a long 
walk through the woods! Mary put on 
her bonnet and started. She skipped 
along singing aloud. As she meant to 
gather a bouquet on her way back, she 
was trying to decide as she went which 
of the wood lilies were largest and red- 
dest. 

Mrs. Carter greeted her cordially and 
brought out the precious needle. It was 
in a needlebook for safety, thrust sev- 
eral times through a leaf of red flannel. 

“Put the needlebook in your apron 
pocket, child,” said Mrs. Carter, “and 
then you’ll not lose the needle. To lose 
it in the woods would be worse than 
losing it in a haystack.” They both 
smiled at the joke. “And tell your 
mother I’m sorry that she had to send 
for it. I meant to have Amos take it 
back today when he got in from planting 
the south lot. Here’s a cooky for you 
to eat on the way home.” 


“Thank you, Mrs. Carter,” 
Mary. 


caroled 
“TI didn’t mind coming at all; I 
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At the end of the 

log she came face 

to face with an 
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the big log, walking up and down ove: 
a space of about a hundred feet. Little 
green plants were everywhere, and un- 
derneath them were last year’s deac 
leaves. But sturdy pioneer children 
wasted no time in fretting. 

Mary began a systematic search. She 
started at one end of the log and wen: 
along on her hands and knees, patting 
over the ground with her hands, hoping 
to feel the outline of the needle. At the 


liked it. The woods are pretty today.” 

On the way back Mary kept feeling in 
her pocket to make sure that the needle 
was still there. She stopped beside a 
fallen log where the wood lilies grew 
tall and bright, and gathered a big arm- 
ful. There were violets carpeting the 
ground, and she thought how lovely they 
would look in Mother’s yellow bowl 
which had been brought from England. 
Mary laid the lilies on the log, and 
stooped to gather a handful of violets. 
When she had enough flowers she gath- 
ered them all in her arm and, before 
starting again, felt once more in her 
pocket. The needlebook was there, but 
it felt limp. She pulled it out; the darn- 
ing needle was gone! 

Mary’s heart beat quickly. The nee- 
dle must be found. There was no store, 
to which she might go to buy a new one, 
within a hundred miles. She looked 
around. She had been on both sides of 


end of the log she straightened up, and 
came face to face with an Indian child 
of about her own size. Just back of the 
child stood an Indian brave, with a blan- 
ket drawn around his shoulders. For a 
moment Mary was frightened, but she 
closed her lips firmly to keep back a 
cry. Of course the Indians were friend- 
ly, but it was startling to meet one out 
there in the lonely woods. 

Then the Indian girl said “How!” 

That meant “How do you do?” 

Mary smiled, and answered “How!” 

Then the Indian brave smiled at the 
two girls, and Mary was not afraid any 
more. The man pointed down towsrd 
the ground where Mary had been cravvl- 
ing along, and said something in the [el- 
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aware Indian language. Mary realized 
‘hat he was asking why she had been 
creeping on the ground, and she knew 
also that very likely he could understand 
little English. So she performed a vig- 
orous pantomime to show him what had 
happened. First she walked along, stoop- 
ing over for flowers. Next, she looked 
in her pocket and turned it out, show- 
ing him something had been lost. Then 
she put her hands to her eyes as if 
weeping, showing him that the loss had 
been a serious one. Then she began to 
search again. 

The Indian girl had been staring 
through all this, so by making the mo- 
tions of sewing Mary showed her what 
had been lost. Understanding 
lighted the little girl’s face. She 
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the Indian’s blanket. Across one 
shoulder was a three-cornered rent, 
where it had been torn on a sharp twig. 
Mary pulled at the blanket. The In- 
dian took it off. Mary sat down on the 
log, and spread the torn place over her 
knee. The little pocket she wore at her 
waist had a tiny skein of homespun 
thread in it. She threaded the needle, 
and mended the rent with careful, even 
stitches. It was hard to sew with such 
a huge needle; but Mary took extra care, 
and did a fine job. The Indian girl sat 
down beside her and watched the whole 
proceeding with most careful attention. 
The man hung over them and watched 
too. When it was done he hung the 


turned to her father eagerly, and 


then, to Mary’s astonishment, they 
both dropped down on the ground 
and began to search with her. 

“How good of them!” thought 


She mended the rent with 
careful, even stitches 


Mary. “They are real neighbors.” 

For some time the search went 
on, all three crawling about on 
the leaves, and patting over the 
ground. Then there was a word 
of triumph from the Indian 
brave. He stood up, holding the 
needle in his hand. Mary echoed 
his ery with an exclamation of 
Joy. 

“Oh, thank you! thank you! 
thank you!” she cried. 

She took the needle, while the 
two Indians beamed at her. 

Then, with a desire to render a 
favor in return, she pointed to 
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blanket over his shoulder again and 
said a single word of thanks in the Dela- 
ware language. Mary knew what he 
meant, just as he had known what she 
meant. When one says a_ sincere 
“thank you,” the sound of the voice and 
the expression of the eyes express it, 
no matter what the language. 

The two Indians took the path back 
into the forest, and Mary went on home. 
She carried the needlebook in her hand 
all the way, to make sure that she did 
not lose the needle again. After she 
had put her flowers in water she sat 
down beside Mother for the lesson in 
darning. She learned how to weave the 
threads carefully over and under; soon 
she began on Father’s socks, and had 
them all ready before he came in from 
the field. While she was doing this she 
told Mother of her adventure of the 
afternoon. Mother said that she was a 
good girl to think of mending the In- 
dian’s blanket. Then 
they forgot about it. 


When Father presented 
o Mary a pair 

came in he praised gf pretty 
Mary for mending beaded moc- 
his socks so well. casins 
There was not a 
ridge anywhere to 
show that they had 
been mended. They = 
were almost like 
new. Mary felt 
quite grown - up, ak! 


now that she was 
able to do another 
housewifely task. 
Two days later, as 
Mary sat on the 
doorstep sewing a 
long seam, she 
looked up and saw 
her two Indian 
friends coming 
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Indians when within speaking distance. 

“How!” said Mary, and then she 
called her mother. 

The Indian brave took off his blanke. 
and showed Mrs. Oliver the neat bit o° 
mending. Then he unfolded a parce) 
and showed a pair of pretty beaded 
moccasins, which he presented to Mary. 
The little Indian girl too had a gift for 
her. She had brought a little sweet- 
grass basket filled with wild strawber- 
ries. 

“Q Mother! Mother! what lovely 
gifts!” cried Mary, and she threw her 
arms around the child and hugged her 
tight. The Indian girl, after the first 
startled moment, shyly returned the hug. 

“Mother, please ask him if the little 
girl may not stay to play with me this 
afternoon,” begged Mary. 

“Dear me, I don’t know how to ask 
him. I’m afraid he doesn’t speak Eng- 
lish, and I can’t speak Indian.” 

“T know how,” said 
Mary. 

She took the little 
girl by the hand and led 

, = her into the house. Then 
she came out and 
pointed to the sun, 

| AN which was almost over- 

head. she 

9 slowly brought her 

arm down until her 

finger pointed to the 

ee place where the sun 
would set. 

\ “Aji-ee,” said the 


\ 


yy) Lad Indian, and folded 
his blanket around 


him and went away. 

2 What fun the two 
| girls had that after- 
noon! Mary taught 

i Wahneta, which was 

the Indian  girl’s 


across the clearing. 
“How!” said the 


name, the English 
(Turn to page 4.) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD 


Mr. Lee tells his sons, Jimmie and Ned, 
that they must dispose of their flock of car- 
rier pigeons because their upkeep is becom- 
ing a burden. Mother says that the boys 
have been neglecting the pigeons, too. Jim- 
mie and Ned do not wish to sell their pi- 
geons, so they make an agreement with 
their father. They are to train the pigeons 
for the western pigeon championship races 
to be held in June. If either Ebony or 
Bunty, their two favorite racers, wins the 
prize, the boys are to pay back to Mr. Lee 
the money he is to spend for the pigeons’ 
upkeep in the meantime. If neither Ebony 
nor Bunty wins, the boys are to sell all their 
pigeons. 

Every morning before school, Jimmie and 
Ned take turns at exercising the pigeons. 
Every other night after school, Jimmie takes 
Ebony and Bunty out into the country and 
lets them fly back home. 

While Jimmie is exercising the pigeons 
the first evening, his friends come by and 
tell him that he has just been elected cap- 
tain of their baseball team. Jimmie is over- 
joyed and runs to get his ball and bat for 
a practice game, when suddenly he remem- 
bers the pigeons. 


Chapter II 


O® COURSE Jim could not practice 
baseball and neglect the pigeons. 
What could he do about it? Maybe— 
no, it would not be right to let the boys 
do his work. He might as well tell the 
gang right now. 
“Hey, Jim! Get a move on you!” the 
boys called from the front yard. 
Slowly Jimmie turned back. It was 
hard to tell the boys. He had always 
wanted to be captain of the team. That 
Was a real honor. The fellows would 
no: understand why he could not do it, 
either. Maybe Ned could train the pi- 
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he Pi 


olleson’ 


geons when he wanted to play ball, but 
Jimmie knew that would not be fair. 
Well, he might as well tell them. 

“What’s the matter, Captain? We'd 
have to set stakes to see you move!” the 
boys called out. 

“I’m sorry, boys, but I can’t practice 
tonight — and — and ——” Jimmie’s 
throat bothered him. “I guess I can’t 
be your captain, either!” 

“Yes you can! It’s all right, if you 
can’t practice tonight, Captain. We’ll 
see you in the morning!” 

Jimmie did not try to argue the point 
as the boys hurried off for practice. He 
would tell them tomorrow. His throat 
would feel better then, and it would not 
be so hard to talk. 

With his red head drooping, Jimmie 
turned back to finish his job of exercis- 
ing the pigeons. 

That night, Jimmie ate his dinner in 
silence and soon afterward hurried off 
to bed. He had made his decision, and 
he would stick to it. He loved his pi- 
geons, and he must help them to win, but 
it had certainly sounded good when the 
gang had called him “Captain.” Jim- 
mie felt better after he had said his 
prayers. Maybe he could be captain of 
his team some other time, but he might 
never again own a fine racing pigeon 
like Ebony. 

Jimmie went to school early the next 
morning to tell the boys that he could 
not be their captain. Their coaxing was 
hard to resist, but Jimmie bravely stood 
his ground. 
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The boys’ retort “It’s all right for 
you, Jim, if you think more of some 
old pigeons than you do of us!” rang 
in his ears all day. 

School was out at half-past three 
o’clock, and at four Jimmie was ready 
to start out on his bicycle with Ebony 
and Bunty safely fastened in the big 
cage. He rode through town to the 
south road, for he could make better 
time on the country roads. 

Jimmie had Ned’s watch with him. 
He would ride until half-past five and 
then release the pigeons. He had told 
Mother of his plans, and she had said 
that it would be all right if he reached 
home by seven. He took a short cut to 
the river road, and at five-thirty his 
cyclometer registered eleven miles. 

Jimmie stood his wheel against a cot- 
tonwood tree and opened the door of the 
cage. He took the pigeons out and placed 
Bunty on his finger and Ebony on his 
shoulder. 

“There!” he said. “Now, fly straight 
home, and good luck to you!” 

He stood watching the pigeons as they 
flew upward, circled about, and started 
in the direction of their home. 

“Good luck!” shouted Jimmie. 
straight and fast!” 

By the time Jimmie reached the edge 
of town, he was so tired that he felt 
as though he could not pedal his bi- 
cycle another inch. He had never be- 
fore taken such a long ride; but if he 
could train Ebony to win the race, noth- 
ing else mattered. Anyhow, while he 
exercised Ebony’s wings, his own legs 
would be growing stronger. 

Just as Jimmie was rounding the 
corner of his own block, he saw Bill Wall 
crossing the street. 

“Hello, Jim! I was over to see you. 
Ned said that it was almost time for you 
to be home.” 

Jimmie liked Bill. They had been 
friends ever since the time that Bill had 


“ Fly 
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been so fair about sell 

ing his rare postage 
stamp. 

“T saw you go pasi 

the house this afternoon with your pi- 

geons, and I went over to talk to Ned 


about it. You know, I want to enter 
Trilby in the race again this year, but 
I haven’t the time to train her. I won- 
dered if I could make a bargain with 
you.” 

“Bargain?” asked Jimmie. 

“Yes. If I pay you fifty cents a week, 
will you take Trilby out when you take 
Ebony and Bunty? Trilby won’t get very 
far in a race if she doesn’t get some 
exercise.” 


Jimmie had not expected anything like 
this. If he trained Trilby, she might 
win the race from Ebony! Yet Bill 
had been good to him. What should he 
do? 

Jimmie leaned against his bicycle and 
wondered what he should say to Bill, 
who was waiting for his answer. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I don’t know, 
Bill. Ill have to talk it over with Ned. 
I'll let you know in the morning. I’m 
in a hurry to get home now. I want to 
see if Ebony and Bunty are at home.” 

“Ned said they were back.” 

“What time did they get in?” 

“T don’t know. What time did you re- 
lease them?” 

“At half-past five. If they flew thirty 
miles an hour, they should have been 
back at least by a quarter of six.” 

“Let’s go ask Ned when they got in,” 
suggested Bill. 

When Ned said that the birds had iot 
returned until six, Ebony at six and 
Bunty at six-twenty, Jimmie’s heart 
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sank. If they could not make even 
twenty-five miles an hour, they certain- 
ly did not stand much chance in a race 
that was only a month away. 

“Not so good,” ventured Bill. 

“But this is only their first tryout,” 
insisted Ned. “We can’t expect much 
of them yet.” 

Jimmie was glad when he heard 
Mother call them to dinner, for that 
ended the conversation and he did not 
feel like talking just then. 

“So long, boys!” called Bill, as he 
started home. “See you in the morning, 
Jim.” 

Jimmie was discouraged. He was very 
tired, and Ebony had disappointed him. 
Then, on top of all that, Bill Wall had 
asked him to take Trilby out for exercise. 

That night Jimmie crept into Ned’s 
bed to tell him of Bill’s proposition, and 
to talk things over. 

“Well, what did you tell him?” asked 
Ned, when Jimmie told him of Bill’s 
request. 

“T told him that I would talk it over 
with you.” 

“You'll have to decide, Jim. It’s your 
job. I can’t decide for you.” 

“You see, Ned, if I train Trilby, she 
may win the race from Ebony; but we'll 
need the fifty cents Bill will pay me for 
training her. Fifty cents will pay the 
expense of shipping our birds for the 
race. I can’t forget, either, what a good 
friend Bill has been to me.” 

“T don’t believe Trilby could win from 
Ebony. Of course, there’s always a 
chance. Trilby wasn’t trained much last 
year, but even then she wasn’t slow,” 
counseled Ned. ‘Whatever you do, Jim, 
is all right with me. I wish I could take 
the pigeons out every other night, but 
I promised to take care of Mrs. Mason’s 
yard and I can’t go back on my word. 
We'll need her money too. It isn’t much, 
but it will help.” 

“Well,” said Jimmie, snuggling up to 
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Ned, “I guess the only right thing to 
do is to tell Bill that I’ll do it. If 
Trilby is really a better pigeon than 
Ebony, it’s only fair that she should 
win. I think Ebony is the best bird, 
though, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but Bunty’s not slow,” yawned 
Ned. 

Faithfully, Jimmie kept to his job of 
taking the pigeons out every other night, 
and of training them at home on alter- 
nate nights. 

Gradually the pigeons gained in 
speed. Twice Trilby came in ahead of 
Ebony. That worried Jimmie, and he 
increased the time of the pigeons’ ex- 
ercise. Ebony must win. 

Each morning, when the pigeons were 
released, they flew about in great circles. 
Their wing muscles were growing 
stronger, and they enjoyed their exer- 
cise. Every day, Jimmie held Ebony 
on his finger and talked to him. 

“You’re going to win for me, aren’t 
you, Blackie?” he would ask, stroking 
the glossy black feathers. Ebony, with 
his head cocked at a knowing angle, 
looked very wise, and sometimes gave a 
low, throaty, crooning sound as though 
he were trying to tell his master that 


Jimmie stood 
watching the 
pigeons as 
they flew up- 
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he would do his very best for him. 

Time passed quickly, until there 
was just one week left before the big 
race. Jimmie and Ned talked of noth- 
ing else. Mr. Lee promised to drive 
the car to Fort Manly, fifty miles 
away, on Saturday. The boys would 
take the birds along and release them 
at that point. The final race was to 
be one hundred miles. If the birds 
could make good time on the prepara- 
tory race of fifty miles, they would 
stand a good chance of winning the 
big race. 

Wednesday evening, just one week 
before the race, Jimmie hurried home 
from school to get an early start with 
his pigeons. Mrs. Lee came out into 
the yard as Jimmie was putting the 
pigeons into the cage. 

“It looks stormy, Jimmie. Don’t you 
think that you had better give up your 
trip tonight?” 

“It’s been cloudy nearly all afternoon, 
Mother. I don’t think it will storm. I 
can’t give up the pigeons’ practice to- 
night. You know we haven’t much time 
left before the races.” 

“Then wear your sweater, dear. I'll 
be relieved when this race is over.” 

“So will I. Look at Ebony! Doesn’t 
he look fine? This exercise has made 
a different bird out of him. Bunty 
looks good, too, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, they’re fine pigeons, dear. I 
hope they will win for you. Here, put 
these cookies in your pocket, so that you 
will have something to eat.” 

Jimmie hastily drew on his sweater, 
shoved the cookies into his pocket, 
kissed his mother good-by, and started 
out for Bill Wall’s house where he picked 
up Trilby. With the three birds in the 
cage, he rode south to the river road. 

By the time Jimmie was a few miles 
out of town, he noticed that it was grow- 
ing dark. Looking up, he saw great 
storm clouds gathering in the north. He 
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Jimmie wondered what he should say to Bill 


pedaled faster, for he had planned to 
ride farther than usual, and he wanted 
to set the pigeons free before the storm 
broke. 

The clouds were far to the north, yet 
when Jimmie heard a low rumble of 
thunder he decided to let the birds go. 
His cyclometer registered only four 
miles, but he dared not take a chance 
by riding farther. Although the sky 
was still bright in the south, the pigeons, 
in order to get home, would have to fly 
directly north and face the storm if it 
broke. The best thing to do was to re- 
lease them at once. 

Jimmie opened the cage, and the birds, 
accustomed to flight, mounted upward 
and headed for home. 

“They certainly didn’t waste any time 
in getting started,” thought Jimmie, as 
he turned his wheel and started on his 
homeward trip. 


He had gone only a short distance, 
when a streak of lightning in the sky, 
followed by a loud clap of thunder, 
warned him that the storm was very 
near. Jimmie’s first thought was of ihe 
pigeons—they had not had time to fly 
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far. Would the storm frighten them? 

Right on the heels of the thunderclap 
came raindrops, first a few big ones, and 
then suddenly it began to pour. Jimmie 
looked about. He would have to take 
yefuge under the big tree by the side of 
the road. Dad had often said that it was 
not a good thing to stay under a tree 
during a storm, but there was no other 
place to go. 

The rain came down in sheets, and 
strong gusts of wind drove it through 
the branches, so that the tree gave him 
little protection. Jimmie shivered as 
the claps of thunder grew louder. He 
hoped that the lightning would not 
strike the tree. He was cold and hun- 
gry. Suddenly he remembered the 
cookies that Mother had given him. 
They certainly would taste good. Jimmie 
put his hand into his pocket, but his 
fingers closed over a soft wet mass of 
crumbs, instead of crisp cookies. Well, 
he would try to eat the wet crumbs, 
anyhow. Just as he 


was drawing them from 
his pocket, a sharp flash 
of lightning and the 


Jimmie began to walk to- 
ward home, pushing his 
wheel through the mud 
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crash of a falling tree startled him so 
that he dropped all that was left of the 
cookies. 

Jimmie did not know what to do. If 
only the rain would stop, he could start 
home. Everything had gone wrong. 
He should never have let the pigeons go 
when the storm was so near. Ned and 
Bill might blame him if the birds should 
be lost. It really was his fault. Oh, 
how he hoped the pigeons would get 
home safely! He had worked hard to 
help the pigeons win the race, and now 
it looked as if the birds might be lost. 
Still, they were not far from home. 
Maybe they would make it safely. 

The rainstorm slackened, and Jimmie 
decided to start home. He pulled his 
bicycle through the grass to the road 
and there stood dismayed. In his anx- 


iety over the pigeons, he had not re- 
alized that the rain was making the 
road so muddy that he could not ride his 
bicycle. 


There was only one thing to 
do; Jimmie began to 
walk toward home, 
pushing his wheel 
through the mud. He 
was wet and cold and 
tired and hungry, but 
he pushed on brave- 
ly. He wished that 


(Turn to page 41) 
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The Eskimo 

(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 

By LEONARD MILAM (11 years) 
Greenwood, Ark. 


Away up north 

Where the cold winds blow, 
In a little ice house 

Lives the Eskimo. 


His clothes are of fur 
Because, you know, 

He must keep warm 
In the ice and snow. 


Children of Other Lands 
(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By JEAN BurRRow (8 years) 
White Deer, Tex. 


In Belgium, so I understand, 
The children do as in our land. 


The African child is very bright, 
But is not taught to read or write. 


The Chinese children think it nice 
To eat, with chopsticks, fresh-cooked 
rice. 


In Finland children know how it feels 
To help their mothers serve the meals. 


Persian laddies pick grapes, from vines 
Their daddies grow, to make rich wines. 


In Algeria they carry on their heads 
Large baskets filled with fruits and 
breads. 


The children from the desert land 
Ride camels tall, and play in sand. 


In Siberia the boys play soldier every 
day, 
Just like their daddies, so they say. 


In Greece they likewise 
Have daily drills beneath the skies. 


In Wales all children do the ways 
Their folks have done in bygone days. 


Italian children dance with glee, 
They’re just as happy as can be. 


In Lapland both the girls and boys 
Know how to make such lovely toys. 


Canadian children skating go 
Upon the white and glistening snow. 


But of all the lands I like the best, 
I put my own above the rest. 


A Far-Away Country 
(Awarded a guild membership) 

By PEGGY BLAKE (9 years) 
East Orange, N. J. 


There’s a curious land across the sea, 
Where they eat rice and fish for tea; 
And there there are no beds at all, 
And the very funniest kind of wall, 
And the names of the children are fun- 
ny, too. 

They aren’t Mary and Jack and Hug; 
They’re Taro and Take and Hano San, 
And the far-away country is Japan. 
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A Maid from Jahan 
(Awarded a guild membership) 

By ALICE MEKEEL (11 years) 

Seattle, Wash. 


A little maid from Japan, 
The land of umbrella and fan, 
Sits by me in school 
And keeps every rule 
And tries to be American. 


Her name is sweet Toskiko, 

This little maid from Tokio. 
She is graceful and shy, 
Black of hair and of eye, 

And interests us children so. 


My Friends 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wisvom) 


By CAROLYN LEE OSTERHOUT 


(714 years) 
David City, Nebr. 


I think it would be simply grand 
To know a child in every land. 


To know the little Dutch Katrina 
And her brother Jan; 

To see their lovely tulip beds 
And their city, Amsterdam; 


To know a little Swedish girl 
In her land of midnight sun; 

To play her games and share her tasks 
Would be a lot of fun. 


A French girl, too, by the name of Jean 
Would be a playmate fine, 

And other children of other lands 
Could be such friends of mine. 


But I’m a little American girl, 

My name is Carolyn Lee. 
I live in the state of Nebraska 
And it’s a very good place to be. 
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Holland 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By ELEANOR FRANCES FIFE (14 years) 


Duck Lake, Sask., Canada 


In Holland there are dykes and wind- 
mills, 
Wooden shoes with turned-up toes, 
Canals to skate on in the winter, 
And winged white caps and curious 
clothes. 


There are pleasant meadows full of 
cows, 
Little girls with milking pails, 
Boys with little sailing boats, 
Sailors, telling old sea tales. 


I think it would be nice to be 
A Holland boy or girl. 

I’d see the windmill wings go round. 

Go round and round and whirl. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The subject you are to write 
about for our July guild pages is “The Cir- 
cus.” Write about any circus you have 
seen, about your adventures at a circus, 
about a circus you and your friends have 
given, or anything that you know about 
circuses. Mail your work so that it will 
reach us by the first of May. All work 
must be original. 

For August, WEE WISDOM’s birthday 
month, we have decided to allow our readers 
to choose their own subjects for the guild 
pages. You may write about any subject 
you wish. Material should reach us by the 
first of June. 

Rules: any reader under fifteen years of 
age may send in a poem or story for the 
guild pages. Only those who have already 
been awarded free yearly subscriptions 
may not submit work. Originality and neat- 
ness are important. Give your full name, 
your age, and your address. 

Awards: the authors of the best three con- 
tributions for the month are each awarded 
a year’s subscription to WEE WISDOM free. 
Others whose work is published receive 
guild membership cards. We cannot return 
unused material. 
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BY CLAIRE BOYLE BRACKEN 


There's a dear little house in a cozy nook; 
If you tiptoe softly, you may look. 

The builders came in the early spring 

And fashioned the walls of sticks and string. 


The tangled vines formed a sheltering screen, 
And the leaves wove a swaying root of green 

For the fuzzy brown babies that wiggle and squirm, 
And beg for a nice fat bug or a worm. 


I think the parent birds must have guessed, 

When they came to our porch to make their nest 
And to rear their flock with tender care, 

That we children would love and protect them there. 
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(GOOD WORLDS 


“What land is this?” ask the Boosters 
as our Good Words Booster ship drops 
anchor in the harbor of a lovely land. 

“This,” says Captain Speak-no-evil, 
as he leads the way down the gang 
plank, “is the Land of Imagination. In 
this land anything may be true, for 
whatever you keep constantly in your 
mind sooner or later comes true.” 

“Q-o-0-oh!” gasps wee Mary, “do you 
suppose I can find some fairies here?” 

“You certainly can, if you believe in 


them,” states the Captain emphatically. 
“But you want to be careful not to think 
about giants like Trouble or Fear or 
Sickness, because they might come true 


also. You can see at once that in the 
Land of Imagination you must be very 
careful to think only of the things you 
want to come true.” 


“What else can we do in the Land of 
Imagination?” questions Bobby. 


“We have scarcely started to name 
them,” laughs our Captain. “Why, all 
the inventions, the new styles, all the 
new books, every new idea had its be- 
ginning in the Land of Imagination.” 

“Do you suppose I could invent some- 
thing if I stayed here a while?” John 
asks seriously. 

“Very likely you could, if you decided 
just what you wanted to do, and were 
willing to prepare yourself for the task 
by work and study. The days are never 
dull nor uninteresting in this land. 
Something new is going on all the time.” 

“I come to the Land of Imagination 


very often,” states Barbara B. ‘When- 
ever I am tired of studying or playing, 
I find a comfortable place under a shady 
tree where I can look up through the 
leaves at the sky. Then before I know 
it, I am off to Imagination, the land 
of fairies and dreams-come-true. It’s 
fun!” 

“So it is, so it is. And now while 
we’re here, Boosters, let’s see if we can- 
not find some flowers for our May bas- 
kets in the woods. Remember, you can 
find just as many and as beautiful flow- 
ers as you can imagine. Let’s go!” 

So they are off. Have you joined 
our Booster Club yet? Any child un- 
der fifteen years of age who wishes to 
speak only good words and to radiate 
joy may join our club by writing to the 
secretary, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., 
for an application blank. Members are 
expected to keep the club pledge and to 
report once a month to the secretary for 
four months. A Booster pin, a replica 
of the three wise monkeys, may be 
earned by writing four monthly letters 
to the secretary and sending in one sub- 
scription to WEE WISDOM magazine 
other than your own. Pins may also 
be purchased for twenty-five cents 
apiece. 

If you wish, ask the secretary to place 
your name on the list of readers who 
wish the prayers of other readers or 
who wish correspondents. We publish 
as many of the best letters receive: as 
we have room for. 
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From Hartville, Wyoming, Theodora 
writes that both WEE WISDOM and The 
Prayer of Faith have helped her to be 
happy and successful. Learning to use 
the typewriter is just one of the many 
things that faith and perseverance will 
help us to do. 

Dear Secretary: Since committing to 
memory The Prayer of Faith and the 
Booster Club pledge, I have not only re- 
peated them once every morning but some 
days I repeat them many times. I find 
that the truths in them are becoming a 
part of my mind. This condition makes 
it easy for me to apply the truths, and 
gives me strength to master the daily dif- 
ficulties. 

As soon as I get WEE WISDOM I spend my 
leisure time reading it until I finish its 
pages. I read with interest all that it con- 
tains, and the stories make my faith and 
courage stronger. I began learning to use 
the typewriter a few weeks ago. Now I 
know every letter and figure of the keyboard, 
and can write fifteen words a minute, ac- 
curately. 


I chose my father for my valentine.—The- 
odora Brott. 


Congratulations, Anna Doris! You 
will be more and more successful in 
keeping the Booster pledge as you con- 
tinue to try. 


Dear Secretary: I was glad to read the 
nice letter from you. I am trying to be a 
true club member. I certainly am glad I 
found the club, because it has helped me 
very much. I have been keeping the pledge 
pretty well, and I am trying to do still 
better—Anna Doris Sweeney. 


‘Fred is keeping our Booster pledge 
in deed as well as in word and in 
thought. We are glad that he is putting 
his good ideas into practice. 

Dear Secretary: I got 
along fine this month with 
the Booster pledge. I have 
not been able to play ball 
so well as the other boys. 

I said The Prayer of Faith 
every night, and at school 
today I could play fine. 

That is not all I did this 
month. I saw a boy that 
had no marbles. That was 
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at noon when I came home from school, so 
I called him over to my house and gave 
him some of mine.—F'red Maas. 


In Porto Rico, Evelyn is endeavoring 
to keep our Booster pledge just as our 
Boosters do in the United States. Our 
Booster club is like an invisible tie which 
links us all together in friendship. 

Dear Secretary: I think that the Good 
Words Booster Club is great. I am trying 
hard to keep the pledge. Sometimes I am 
cross, but I remember that I am a Booster 
and then I smile quickly. 

Now I live on a farm and like it very 
much. I have no friends yet, but I do not 
feel lonely here with WEE WISDOM. 

The Prayer of Faith helps me a lot. One 
day I thought I would have trouble with 
my eyes because they hurt me very much. 
I went to my room and said The Prayer 
of Faith and then I asked God to heal my 
eyes. After a little while I was much bet- 
ter. I went to play, and my eyes did not 
hurt any more.—Evelyn Josephine (Tris- 
tani, (Porto Rico.) 

In far away West Australia, Joan 
is enjoying WEE WISDOM each month 
and repeating The Prayer of Faith. 

When Joan and her friends celebrate 
Christmas, the weather in their land 
is warm. 

Dear Editor: I have had much pleasure 
out of WEE WISDOM and always repeat The 
Prayer of Faith every evening. It has 
been a great help to me on many occasions. 
I could relate many times when it has helped 
me and many of my friends. 

I hope you had a merry Christmas. I 
enjoyed myself very much and I wished 
that all less fortunate people might enjoy 
themselves and revel on the Lord’s birthday 
just as we did. 

The weather has been very favorable 
in the Southwest and I am sure the river 
has been in constant use by 
swimmers and picnickers. 
Have you had fine weather 
in Kansas City? I hope so. 
God bless you and all the 
world.—Joan Hirst, (West 
Australia). 


Every boy and girl 
can succeed in his school 
work. If you need help, 
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write the secretary and she will tell you 
how to use prayer for help with your 
lessons. She also will place your name 
on the list for prayers of other readers, 
if you request her to do so. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep the 
pledge as well as I can. I think it helps 
me a lot. It is helping me in my school 
work. Last month I got all grades of ninety 
or above except in writing. In that I got 
a grade of eighty-six. We have not received 
our report cards for this month. I enjoy 
the stories in WEE WISDOM. I like to read 
the Good Words Booster Club.—Virginia 
Myers. 


Your secretary imagines that a great 
many Boosters besides Marjorie have 
found friends through the Booster club. 
If you have, tell us in your next letter. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first letter to 
you. I entered a new school this term and 
made new friends very easily by saying The 
Prayer of Faith. 

I have tried to keep my pledge and know 
I shall do better this coming month. I en- 
joy my WEE WISDOM.—Marjorie Morris. 


Laverne has found tthe secretary’s 
letter on study helpful. Congratulations 
on your good work, Laverne. 


Dear Secretary: I have been trying to do 
better each month in saying good words, 
and not evil words. 

In your last letter you said that I should 
say a little prayer each time I went to my 
classes, so that the lesson would be easy 
and clear. I did so, and I passed in every 
subject in school. I am saying The Prayer 
of Faith every night for myself and for 
other Booster friends. 

Since I have had my name in WEE WIS- 
DOM for correspondence with others, I have 
already received six letters from WEE WIs- 
DOM readers. Some of the letters I received 
are not from Boosters, but I am going to 
try to get the writers to join also, because 
I think it is great.—Laverne Vogel. 


Thanks for your many, many good 
letters. We enjoy every single one. 
THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Leonard Milan (11 years), Route 4, 
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Greenwood, Ark.; Billie Belle Brown, 145 
Meernaa St., Fairfax, Calif.; Margaret 
Elaine Bliss (11 years), 49 Academy &t., 
Presque Isle, Maine; Katie Knapp (19 
years), “Northlands,” Boyup Brook, West 
Australia; Juanita Frankenreiter, 5013 5S. 
37th St., St. Louis, Mo.; Archibald Nich- 
olas Lisk (13 years), 23 Magazine Cut, Free 
Town, Sierra Leone, West Africa; Nettie 
Elizabeth Claughton, 436 William St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Grace Taylor (12 years), Ta- 
kotna, Alaska; Shirley Dann, Box 823, Por- 
tage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada; Ben 
Mood Badger (9 years), Route 2, Summer- 
ville, S. C.; James Martin, 1548 S. 13% St. 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Evelyn Wood (15 years), 
444 Bernard St., Ft. William, Ont., Canada; 
Cherie Feustel, 51 Glendale Rd.,. Stone- 
hurst, Pa.; Barbara Jean Stevenson, Box 
2135, Route 5, Sacramento, Calif.; Joan 
Hirst (12 years), Boyup Brook, West Aus- 
tralia. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Loren E. Siegworth: prayers to control 
her temper; Grace Jordan: prayers to con- 
trol her temper and to have more friends; 
Leonard Milan: prayers for health; Daisy 
Edwards: prayers for the success of the 
local Booster Club, and for her brother to 
find work; Billie Belle Brown: prayers for 
health and for success in her school work 
and in music; Bessie Nott: prayers for 
herself and her dear ones; Laree Finch: 
prayers for her mother and herself; Sylvia 
Newman: prayers for health for her mother 
and for herself not to bite her finger nails; 
Mary Louise Thole: prayers for success in 
her school work; Marjory Linton: prayers 
for health for her grandmother and fa- 
ther; Jennie V. Dallas: health for a friend 
and for herself; Virginia Myers: prayers 
for her father and mother; John Sweeney: 
prayers for his father and for himself; 
Catherine Smith: prayers for health and 
to return home; June Osborn: prayers for 
patience; Barbara Jean Stevenson: prayers 
to be good and to succeed in her school work 
and in music, also for work for her daddy 
and brother; Arian V. Cramer: prayers 
for success in school work and to be a 
good Booster; Aileen Carnall: prayers for 
success in school work; Elaine de Paul: 
prayers to have a room of her own; Myrtle 
Brier: prayers for peace and prosperi'y it 
her home. 
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1. Wel-come, mer - ry spring - time! We’re so glad you're here. 
2. Wel-come, mer - ry spring - time! Blos-soms ev -’ry - where 
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Lit - tle streams are laugh - ing; Rob - in’s whis- tle clear 
Lift their hap - py fac - es To the sun-shine fair. 
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Rings from out the hedge - rows; Blue- birds gai - ly sing. 
Lit - tle lambs are skip - ping, Lit - tle chil-dren sing; 


Wel-come, wel - come, wel - come, mer - 
Wel-come, wel - come, wel - come, mer - 


spring. 
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BY JATTA 


“See what Mother wrote in my note- 
book,” said Marjorie. 

“V-e-g-e-t-a-b-l-e-s,” 
Beth. 

“Oh, I know about them,” said Daisy 
Dean. “Don’t you remember that on our 
school cards it says, ‘Eat plenty of vege- 
tables every day’?” 

“T remember. There are many kinds 
of vegetables—carrots, beans, spinach, 
cabbage——” 

“And potatoes,” interrupted Mrs. Mil- 
ler, as she slipped into her apron. 
“That’s the vegetable we are going to 
cook today. We shall start by baking 
a few. When they are done we shall 
stuff them. The first thing to do is to 
scrub the potatoes thoroughly with a 
brush. Now wipe them off and rub the 
skins with a clean cloth dipped in salad 
oil, then put the potatoes into the oven.” 

“Should the oven be very hot?” asked 
Ann Beth. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Miller, “only mod- 
erately hot. Three hundred fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit is about right. Your pota- 
toes should bake in thirty-five or forty 
minutes. While they are baking you 
may copy this recipe for: 

MARGUERITE POTATOES 

34 cupful mashed potatoes (4 sien 
fuls for each egg) 

1 teaspoonful flour 

3 eggs 

3 teaspoonfuls butter (1 teaspoonful for 
each egg) 

salt and pepper to taste 

“That sounds good,” exclaimed Ann 
Beth. 

“And I’m hungry,” said Marjorie. 
“Do you suppose we could make some 
Marguerite potatoes, while we are wait- 


spelled Ann 
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Smale Coovenses FOR Coors 
TAYLOR KEITH 


ing for the others to bake, Mother?” 

“Just the thing,” Mrs. Miller replied. 
“We have some mashed potatoes lef: 
from dinner last night, so we won’t have 
to cook fresh ones. Daisy Dean, you 
may measure the flour and beat it into 
the potatoes. Now divide them into 
three portions and mold them into cakes 
or balls.” 

“What shall we cook them in?” asked 
Ann Beth. 

“This greased pie pan will do very 
nicely,” replied Mrs. Miller. “With a 
spoon, make a dent in the top of each 
potato ball to form a cup. Into each 
potato cup put a bit of butter, and set 
the pan in the oven to get hot. Break 
and separate the eggs carefully. With 
a large spoon drop one yolk into each 
potato cup, adding only enough of the 
white of the egg to fill the cup. The rest 
of the egg white we shall use with our 
baked potato. Put the pan back into 
the oven until the eggs are set. Then 
sprinkle the tops with salt and pepper.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Marjorie, “that 
certainly didn’t take very long. Shall 
we have time to eat them before our 
baked potatoes are done?” 

“Plenty of time,” Mrs. Miller assured 
the girls, as she set plates for them on 
the kitchen table. “Ann Beth,” she con- 
tinued, when the Marguerite potatoes 
had disappeared, “take this clean hold- 
er. Open the oven door and take out 
one of the potatoes in the holder. Now, 
squeeze the potato gently, but be careful 
not to break the skin.” 

“Oh, it’s all soft inside,” said Ann 
Beth. 


(Turn to page 41) 
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A May Day Basket 


By LUCILLE MorGAN ISON 


May Day has been celebrated in vari- 
ous ways for centuries. King Henry 
VIII and Queen Katherine used to go 
“a-Maying.” Their custom was to rise 
before daylight on May Day, and with 
their lords and ladies go into the woods 
and gather May flowers and boughs. 

The common people in the little towns 
of England also used to rise at midnight 
and go to the woods to gather spring 
flowers and twigs, for their friends. 

To make the May basket on this page, 
trace off the two patterns on tissue 
paper, then trace the patterns on draw- 


ing paper, or light-colored paper. Be 
sure to fold the drawing paper so that 
you will cut out two baskets with their 
handles fastened together at the top. 
See diagram A. Cut out B in the same 
way. Cut B, folded, on the two lines 
indicated. Color or paint in the decora- 
tions shown on A and B. Slide B down 
over A as shown in diagram C. Make 
as many baskets as you care to, fill them 
with wild flowers, and tie ribbon bows 
on their handles. Leave them on the 
front porches of your friends on the eve 
of May first. 


CUT ON THIS LINE 
CUT ON THIS LINE 


B. 
FOLD PAPER_HERE 
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No doubt you have read quite a bit 
about the great World’s Fair that is to 
be held in Chicago this summer. Prep- 
arations have been going on for several 
years, and now the fairgrounds and 
buildings are nearly completed. 

Do you wonder what this has to do 
with stamps? It has several things to 
do with them. For one thing the United 
States Government is planning to issue 
a set of stamps in honor of this World’s 
Fair. These stamps will go all over the 
country—in fact, all over the world— 
and every one who sees them will be re- 
minded of the World’s Fair. There is 
no quicker way of telling people about 
a thing than by putting it on a postage 
stamp. This newest issue of exposition 
stamps reminds us of other sets issued 
for similar purposes. In all, the United 
States has put out issues for six different 
expositions. Until Uncle Sam began 
making the commemoratives of the last 
ten years, the exposition issues were by 
far the most interesting United States 
stamps printed. 

Until 1918, exposition issues were al- 
most the only stamps bearing something 
besides the likeness of a famous man. 
The Columbian issue of 1893—the time 
of the Columbian Exposition—was the 
first complete set of stamps to have 
other pictures on them. The sixteen 
stamps of this set show different scenes 
taken from the life of Columbus. 

Five years later, the Trans-Mississip- 
pi Exposition was held. The set issued 
in its honor had nine stamps, showing 
pictures of life in the country west of 
the great river. The Pan-American Ex- 


position, which was celebrated just a: 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 
was postally honored by an interesting 
set of stamps, picturing what was, in 
1901, the newest and swiftest means of 
transportation. Perhaps Dad and 
Mother can supply some of these stamps 
for your album. They are inscribed 
“Series of 1901.” 

When the World’s Fair was held in 
St. Louis in 1904, it was not announced 
by a set of stamps because the commemo- 
ratives for the Louisiana Purchase were 
put out in the same year. At that time 
the Government made special issues at 
intervals of about three years only, so 
that to have two special issues in one 
year was not even to be thought of. 

Three hundred years after the Brit- 
ish first landed at Jamestown, an exposi- 
tion was held there, and a set of three 
stamps was printed to honor the anni- 
versary. In 1915, following the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, a Panama- 
Pacific Exposition was held in San 
Francisco. The four stamps for this 
exposition portrayed, in turn, Balboa, 
the Panama Canal locks, the Golden 
Gate, and the discovery of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition issue 
of 1926 was a two-cent stamp with the 
picture of the Liberty Bell on it. This 
stamp attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion to the fair. 

These stamps are not hard to obtain. 
In them you will have a record of Amer- 
ica’s great world fairs and expositions. 
If your parents have attended a wor'd’s 
fair, ask them to tell you about it. 
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Jesus’ Love 
LESSON 5, APRIL 30, 1933 


In the Bible lesson for today we find 
two stories. The first part of the les- 
son tells us how Jesus took little chil- 
dren in His arms and blessed them. The 
second part tells the story of the rich 
young ruler who came to Jesus and 
asked what he should do in order to in- 
herit eternal life. Get your Bible and 
read Mark 10:1-31. If the words are 
too difficult for you, perhaps Mother will 
read the lesson aloud to you. 

Jesus loved the boys and girls of Judea 
dearly. He was never too busy to speak 
a loving word to them or to attend to 
their needs. The Bible lesson for March 
5 told the beautiful story of Jesus’ love 
for a little girl, Jairus’ daughter. In 
that story the little girl was very ill. 
Her father, who was greatly worried 
about her, went to Jesus and asked Him 
to come and heal her, but by the time 
they arrived at Jairus’ home, the little 
girl was dead. Jesus went to her and, 
taking her hand in His, said, “Little girl, 
get up.” She did get up, well and strong. 
There is another Bible story which tells 
of Jesus’ raising a man from the dead. 
This man was Lazarus, Jesus’ friend. 

We are reminding you of these stories 
to show you that Jesus was just as will- 
ing to help boys and girls when they 
needed Him as He was to help men and 
women. His love is just as real and 
just as powerful today as it was when 
He lived in Judea. Remember this when 
you feel uncertain, fearful, or unable to 
do the thing that you are called upon to 


do. 


Get very still and know this truth: 


Jesus’ love is all about me, helping 
and protecting me. 


Doing Hard Things 
LESSON 6, May 7, 1933 


I know a boy who, without being 
asked to do it, walked five or six blocks 
out of his way each noon to take a 
younger child home from school because 
older boys tormented the little one. In 
order to do this and eat his lunch and 
get back to school on time, this boy had 
to run most of the distance, for he lived 
several blocks from the school. 

I know a little girl whose mother is 
very poor. Cherries are a treat-to her 
family. This little girl was playing with 
a group of children in a neighbor’s yard 
when a crate of cherries was delivered 
to the neighbor. The woman gave each 
child a plate of cherries. She found that 
all the plates were soon emptied except 
the one given to the little girl. When 
asked why she had not eaten her cher- 
ries, the child at first refused to tell. 
When the woman questioned her closely 
she learned that the little girl wanted 
to take hers home to her mother, who 
had none. 

These two little stories are true. Both 
children took the chance of being 
laughed at by their playmates. This 
made their acts of unselfishness hard to 
do. 

The Bible lesson for today tells of a 
hard task that Jesus faced, and faced 
bravely, for the sake of others. You 
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will find the lesson in Mark 10:32-52. 
Reading the story of Jesus’ courage will 
help you to be courageous when you are 
asked to do hard things. 

In the last part of the lesson we are 
told how James and John asked Jesus 
to be permitted to sit, one on His right 
side and the other on His left, when He 
came into His kingdom. Jesus an- 
swered them that the places of honor 
were not His to give, but that they 
should belong to the ones for whom they 
were prepared. By this He probably 
meant that the places would belong to 
those who earned them by their unself- 
ish services to others. 

The following thought will help us to 
be unselfish : 

I am brave and unselfish at all times. 


c& 


Keep the Temple Clean 
LESSON 7, May 14, 1933 


In the Bible lesson for today we have 
two stories. You will find the lesson in 
Mark 11:1-18. 

The first story tells of the 
joy of the people of Jeru- 
salem as they welcomed Je- 
sus to their city. It was 
a great parade. As Jesus 
rode through the streets 
some of the people threw 
down garments for the 
colt on which He rode to 
walk on; others scattered 
in His path branches that 
they had cut from the fields. 
The children did their bit 
by singing psalms. 

The next story is quite a 
different one. 

Some of the people had 
forgotten that God’s house 
is a place where people go 
to pray, and they had made 
of the temple a place some- 
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Jesus’ entrance into 
Jerusalem 


May, 1933 


what like our markets. Jesus drove ther 
all out. He said to them: “Is it nct 
written, My house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all the nations?” 

Our minds may be compared to the 
temple in Jerusalem. God gave us our 
minds that we might know the beautiful, 
true things in life. When we think 
wholesome, clean, true thoughts we are 
using our minds as He intended we 
should. When we think ugly, greedy, 
selfish thoughts we are to be compared 
with the men that Jesus drove from 
the temple. Our good thoughts come in 
and drive out the ugly ones, as Jesus 
drove the money changers from the tem- 
ple. 

This thought will help to keep our 
temples pure: 

I fill my mind with clean, unselfish 
thoughts. 


Answering Hard Questions 
LESSON 8, May 21, 1933 


In the Bible lesson for today, Jesus 
answered some hard ques- 
tions put to Him by one of 
the scribes. You will find 
the story in Mark 12:1-44. 

In Jerusalem there were 
three groups of men who 
were trying to find some 
fault in Jesus for which 
they could have Him ar- 
rested and tried. These 
men were scribes, Phari- 
sees, and Herodians. The 
Herodians were men in the 
employ of King Herod. Al 
of them feared Jesus be 
cause He was popular with 
the common people. A few 
at a time, they came to Him 
and questioned Him about 
the old Jewish law. Jesus 
knew that they were not 
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seeking His good, and He 
enswered their questions so 
carefully that they could 
fnd no fault with Him. 

Often we find ourselves 
in difficulties because we 
have answered questions 
without first having thought 
out our answers carefully. 
In the little story in today’s 
lesson Jesus showed us how 
to avoid the trouble caused 
by careless answers. There 
are several old sayings that 
caution us against hasty 
speech. “Be swift to hear, 
slow to speak,” and “Think 
twice before you speak” are 
easy ones to remember. 
Form the habit of answer- 
ing all questions carefully. 
This will help you to think accurately 
and clearly. 


The power of speech is one of the 
most precious blessings the Father has 
given us. By this power we make our 
wants known and give expression to the 
love and the joy and the happiness in 
our hearts. We can use this power also 
in a negative, destructive way, by giving 
expression to thoughts of ill health, ill 
will, and unhappiness. Let us set a 
guard upon our lips, that they may speak 
only words of truth about ourselves and 
others. We do this by thinking carefully 
before we speak: 


I answer all questions truthfully. 


Services of Love 
LESSON 9, MAY 28, 1933 


We have a beautiful example of lov- 
ing service in the Bible story for today’s 
lesson. You will find the story in Mark 
14:1-9. This story tells us that while 
Jesus sat at dinner in the house of Simon 
the leper, Mary came with a beautiful 


Mary anointing 
Jesus’ feet 
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alabaster cruse filled with 
precious ointment. She 
broke the cruse, or flask, 
and poured the costly per- 
fume on Jesus’ head. A 
cruse such as the one in 
which Mary’s ointment was 
kept had a long, narrow 
neck, which could be brok- 
en off easily when the oint- 
ment was to be used. 

Judas thought Mary was 
wasteful, and he com- 
plained. He thought it 
would have been much bet- 
ter to have sold the perfume 
and to have given the 
money to the poor. This 
same story is told more ful- 
ly in John 12:1-8. John 
tells us that the woman was 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, and he also 
says that Judas was the man who grum- 
bled because of the waste. 


In simple words, the lesson in this 
story is that a service of love is just as 
acceptable to God as a service of neces- 
sity. To illustrate let us suppose in your 
neighborhood is a household in which 
the father is out of work and food is 
needed. To take food to that home would 
be a service of necessity. Then suppose 
that you also have in your neighbor- 
hood a shut-in child whose parents are 
well able to give him all that he needs. 
Suppose that the child has been humored 
until he is peevish and perhaps selfish. 
His friends stay away from him and he 
is lonely. If you should take that child 
a few wild blossoms or an especially 
choice bit of fruit, you would be doing 
him a service of love. Little acts of 


special thoughtfulness for Mother and 
Father are also services of love. 
Watch for ways in which to give serv- 
ices of love. 
We show our love for others in both 
words and deeds. 
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UNITY is primarily a healing mag- 
azine, revealing the laws and prin- 
ciples by which the Master did His 
healing work. It points the way 
through harmonious thinking to 
physical, mental, and spiritual well- 
being. Unity brings each month: 


Articles 


in which outstanding metaphysi- 
cians teach Truth in a simple, prac- 
tical way. 


Poems 
containing thoughts of Truth for 
silent meditation. 
Help from Silent Unity 
in which Silent Unity replies to 
questions from Unity readers. 
Testimonials 


from persons who have been healed, 
prospered, or otherwise helped 
through the power of prayer. 


International Bible Lessons 


for the entire month, each accom- 
panied by a metaphysical interpre- 
tation. 


There is a wealth of help and in- 
spiration for the earnest thinker in 
every issue of Unity magazine. Why 
not let it come to you regularly? 


WEE WISDOM 


Dad and Mothers Page 


The prece oT each Unity per 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Facts about UNITY and UNITY DAILY WORD 


UNITY DAILY WORD is small in 
size, but rich in value. It brings 
the solution to problems that come 
up in the daily life of every person, 
and helps the reader successfully to 
meet the issues of life. Each month 
it brings: 


A Lesson for Every Day 


beginning with an affirmation to be 
used in the silence. This is fol- 
lowed by explanatory paragraphs, 
and at the end appears the Bible 
verse on which the lesson is based. 
Readers of Unity Daily Word join 
each day with many thousands of 
others in study and prayer, thus 
setting in motion a united power 
for good. 


Poems 


with a joyous note, an inspiring 
trend of thought. 


Articles 


by the editor, presenting for your 
quiet hour the discussion of some 
particular thought of Truth on 
which to meditate. 


This magazine will help you to form 
the habit of prayer, and prayer is 
the key that unlocks God’s store- 
house of blessings. If you are not 
now receiving Unity Daily Word, 
let it come to you regularly, and 
avail yourself of its help. 


odical is $1.50 a year 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


OME ON, Andy; try once more. 

You almost know it.” Coralee 
pushed back her red hair and looked 
down at the book before her. . 

“All over again?’ Andy asked wear- 
ily. 

“Of course! You want to say it right, 
don’t you?” asked Chink. 

“O. k.” Andy straightened his shoul- 
ders and began: 

“‘Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas.’ ” 
Andy hesitated for breath. 

“Let’s go outside and wait,” whis- 
pered Red, and the gang filed out of the 
Roost; all except Coralee, who stayed 
behind with the book to help Andy. 

“Say, Andy certain- 
ly has done well to 


learn all that,” said 

Cousin Bob. be 
“I know he has,” 

David agreed. “It is 


harder for him to do 
than it would be for “t 
any of the rest of us.” 
“And it’s going to 
take a lot of nerve for 
him to get up on the 
plaiform at school and 
say it,” Red added. 
“Andy never says 


Andy Stays with the Ship 


at a time, even when he is alone with 
us,” said Chink. “Think how hard it 
will be for him to recite that long piece 
in front of everybody.” 

“Miss Morgan would never have per- 
suaded Andy to speak today at school if 
Red hadn’t told him that he didn’t have 
the nerve to do it,” Kegs grinned. 

“He didn’t even answer me,” Red 
laughed. “He just looked at me for a 
minute and then turned and went 
straight back into the schoolhouse to tell 
Miss Morgan that he’d do it.” 


“Is the surprise ready, David?” 
whispered Red. 
“Yes,” David answered. ‘“We’ll give 


it to him after school.” 

“It’s time to start to school,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

“Hurry up, 
two!” called Red. 

“We’re ready.” 
Coralee and Andy 
Z came out of the Roost. 
| “Why did you choose 
that poem about Co- 
lumbus, anyway?” 
Chink wanted to know. 
didn’t you pick 
out a short one?” 


you 


“I like it,” said 
Andy. 
] “Yes, but it was 


hard to learn,” Chink 


more than three words 


“Behind him lay the gray Azores” 


reminded him. 
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“T like the ‘sail 
on and on’ part,” 
Andy explained. 
“I’m going to sail 
some day.” 

“T’d rather sail 
in the air,” Red 
told him. 

“Now, don’t be 
afraid, Andy,” 
said David as 
they marched in- 
to school- 
house a half hour 

Andy became in- _ later. 

terested “IT suppose I’ll 
be scared stiff,” 
Andy answered, “but I’ll do it.” 

As he walked up to the platform his 
face went chalk white, and Coralee’s 
heart went flip-flop. Then she began to 
whisper to herself: “You can do it, 
Andy; you can do it.” 

Once started, Andy seemed to forget 
the boys and girls in front of him, even 
the schoolroom itself. He seemed to be 
out on the ocean, sailing with Columbus 
and those adventurers who, at their lead- 
er’s command, sailed on and on to find 
an unknown land. Andy’s eyes were shin- 
ing as he finished in a firm, clear voice. 

Then his schoolmates began 
to clap their hands, and his face 
turned red. He hurried from 
the platform to his seat. 


“You did it beautifully, % 


Andy,” Coralee said as the 
proud Spartans’ gathered 
around him after school. 

“T should say he did,” agreed 
Chink. “I could almost see the 
ship.” 

“Andy,” began David, “we 
want to give you a little present 


Andy seemed to be out on the 
ocean sailing with Columbus 
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because you were brave enough to d» 
something that you were scared to do.’ 
He handed Andy an envelope. 

With a questioning look, Andy toox 
the envelope and opened it. Inside was 
just a bunch of tiny scraps of paper. 
Without a word Andy thrust the en- 
velope into his pocket and, whirling 
about, started for home. 

“He certainly is angry,’ Cousin Bod 
exclaimed. 

“I’m afraid he won’t even look inside 
the envelope again,” said Coralee. 

“It does look like a mean trick,” said 
Kegs. 

“Maybe I’d better tell him.” Chink 
started down the road. 

“No, Chink”—David caught his arm 
—“don’t spoil it.” Then he called after 
Andy. “When you get home, Andy, look 
in the envelope again.” 

Andy kept walking straight ahead as 
though he had not heard. The gang 
turned uncertainly toward the Roost. 

The more Andy thought about the en- 
velope the angrier he became. That 
was a fine trick to play a fellow who had 
done his best. He had been feeling good 
because he had conquered his fear of 
speaking in public, and then his own 
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gang—his best friends who ought to 
have encouraged him—had made fun of 
him. Why had they done it? They 
had seemed pleased when he had suc- 
ceeded. What was the idea of handing 
him a bunch of scrap paper, anyway? 
He didn’t see anything funny about that. 
Andy took the envelope from his 
pocket and was about to throw it away, 
when he remembered David’s words: 
“When you get home, Andy, look in the 
envelope again.” Well, maybe he should 
look. There might be something in it 
that he had not seen. He found a flat 
rock and dumped the small pieces of 
paper on it. They made a queer-looking 
mess. It looked as though some one had 
drawn a picture and then torn it up. 
Suddenly, Andy became interested. May- 
be he could put it together. He worked 
earnestly for some time, then sat back 
and laughed heartily. Gathering the 
pieces together hastily, he put them back 
into the envelope and started on a run 
for the Roost. As he reached the big 
gate he slowed down. He was almost 
ashamed to go in. He had not taken 
the joke very well. What would they 
think of him? 
But the gang had seen him coming 
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and they burst 
out of the Roost 
to meet him. 

“Then you did 
look again,” said 
David happily. 

Andy nodded 
and grinned in a 
shamed sort of 
way. 

were 
afraid you would 
not,” Coralee told 
him. 

“T thought you 
were so angry 
that you might 
throw it all away,” said Cousin Bob. 

“T almost did,’”’ Andy admitted. 

“That would have been too bad after 
we had such fun in making it,” said 
Coralee. 

“Did you hear what I called after 
you?” asked David. 

Andy nodded. “That’s what made 
me look again.” Then he smiled. “It 
was a great idea,” he told them, “but 
how did you know that I wouldn’t fall 
down on the piece?” 

“You don’t fall down on things, once 

you have made up your mind to 
do them, Andy,” David laughed. 


“Come on into the 
Roost” 


“Come on into the Roost,” in- 
vited Kegs. 
“Yes, come on,” said Red. 


“‘We’re having a party for you; 
lemonade and cookies.” 

. “And chocolate bars,” Kegs 
added. “I knew you'd like that.” 


“TI suppose you didn’t remem- 
ber that you like them yourself, 
did you, Kegsy?” Red slapped 
Kegs on the shoulder. 

“And I suppose you don’t like 
them,” Kegs grinned. 


They all laughed as they went 


into the Roost. And that is how 


(Turn to page 41) 
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APPLE TREE 
By Helen Havens Peck 


What fun we have in your arms, old tree, 

Nestled as cozy as cozy can be! 

No wonder the birdies love you so, 

And build their nests in your branches low. 

The wind makes a song through your leaves 
of green, 

As pink-and-white blossoms peep between. 

Soon will hang apples, rosy and red; 

And your leaves lie brown on earth's wide bed; 

But I'll visit and love you, tree, the same; 

Till springtime brings new leaves again. 
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Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 30) 


“Then it is done,’ Mrs. Miller said, 
“test the others in the same way. Are 
they all done? Fine. Take these par- 
ing knives and cut a thin slice from one 
side of each potato. Carefully scrape 
out most of the pulp, leaving a shell 
made of the skin. Put the pulp in a 
bowl and mash it. 

“Daisy Dean, you may beat these 
egg whites that were left from our Mar- 
guerite potatoes. Mix the butter, salt, 
and hot milk with the potatoes; fold 
in the beaten egg whites, and pack into 
the shells. Turn the gas under the oven 
up a little higher, Marjorie; we need a 
hot oven now to brown the potatoes.” 

“T have more than enough to fill my 
potato shell,” said Daisy Dean. 

“Pile it on top,” suggested Ann Beth. 

“Stand by,” said Mrs. Miller as she 
slipped the pan under the broiler flame. 
“Tt only takes a minute. There! Sprin- 
kle a little paprika over the tops. Don’t 
they look tempting?” 

“They do!” the girls cried. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Miller, “I’m going 
to clean up the kitchen tonight. You 
youngsters divide the baked potatoes, 
put them on paper plates, wrap them 
up in paper napkins, and scamper along 
home. We shall all have stuffed pota- 
toes for dinner tonight.” 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please give us your new 
address. If your family is subscribing 
to any of our other magazines, please 
list them also, and tell whether or not 
they have a prosperity bank. This will 
help us to make sure that you receive 
your magazines promptly. 
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Andy Stays with the Ship 


(Continued from page 39) 


the Spartans had a party for Andy. 

Oh, I almost forgot! Perhaps you 
would like to know what Andy saw when 
he finally put the scraps of paper all to- 
gether. This is the way they looked: 


The Pigeon Race 


(Continued from page 21) 


he might get home before dark, but he 
knew that he could not make it. The 
mud was so sticky that it glued itself 
to his shoes and made walking hard, 
and he had not known that a bicycle 
could be so heavy. He did not mind 
how cold and wet and hungry he was, if 
only the pigeons reached home safely. 

It was growing dark, and Jimmie 
could not see where he was going. He 
did not give up, but bravely fought his 
way along through the mud and the 
darkness. 

Suddenly, as though from around a 
curve, a light appeared. Could it be? 
—yes, it was an automobile headlight! 
Jimmie did not know whether he was 
glad or sorry. He knew that very few 
people traveled the river road after 
dark; and who, except robbers or kid- 
napers, would be driving through the 
mud? 

(To be continued) 
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A Toy Automobile You Can Make 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


You can make a toy automobile easily 
with two small pieces of board, a couple 
of tin cans, and six lids from salad 
dressing, pickle, or other small jars. 

One board should be 1% inch thick, 4 
inches wide, and about 10 inches long. 
The end of a small fruit crate is about 
this size. From the other end of the 
crate cut a piece 4 inches square. Round 
off one end of this square and nail it 
to the bottom board, as shown in figure 
1. This will be the radiator, and later 
can be decorated with lines to look like 
a real one. 

Cut both ends from two tin cans, 
size 214, using a can opener that crimps 
the edges in, so that no jagged ends will 
protrude. Soak off the paper labels. 
With a pair of tin shears remove a strip 
2 inches wide from the length of the 
can. Straighten the sides of the large 
piece and tack it to the boards as shown 
in A, figure 2. You now have an excel- 
lent hood and cowl for 
your car. 

From the other tin can 
we shall make the rum- 
ble. At one end of the 
can make marks 2 inches 
from either side of the 
seam. At the other end 
make marks 4 inches from 
either side of the seam. With 
the tin shears make two diagonal 
cuts between these marks. Trim 
off the crimped edge at the short- 
er end. Tack onto the bottom 


FIGURE I 


board of the car, as B in figure 2, tacking 
the back part first and then bending the 
front into place and tacking both sides. 
Punch small holes in the exact centers 
of the jar lids. Four of these lids can 
be put on the car for wheels, using 
shingle nails as A in figure 3. By punch- 
ing a hole in the rumble, the spare wheel 
may be fastened on with a small screw. 
If possible, a smaller jar lid should be 
obtained for the steering wheel. Put a 
long nail through the center of the lid. 
Twist a small elastic band tightly 
around the nail and push it up close 
against the lid. This will keep the lid 
in place. Then drive the nail into the 
floor board at a suitable angle, as in 
figure 8. The cap from a tube of tooth 
paste makes an excellent radiator cap 
when fastened on with a small nail. 
Paint the car any color you wish, and 
when it is dry stripe the wheels, the 
radiator, and the air ventilators. 
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Kittens in the Cradle 


By LUCILLE MoRGAN ISON 


Mount this page on stiff paper. 
Cut out the four pieces, including 
D. Put the arm together by put- 
ting C over D and B over C. Fasten 
all three pieces together with a 
brass pin. D will keep the pin from 
slipping out of the slit. Pin the 
arm to the cat by inserting a brass 
pin through both A’s. Bend back 
the flap on the cradle and fasten all 
three E’s together with a brass pin. 
Bend up flap F on dotted line. By 
moving flap F up and down, the 
mother cat will rock her kittens. 
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The Neighborhood Needle 


(Continued from page 16) 


names for things, and Wahneta taught 
her the Delaware names. They played 
with Mary’s cloth doll, and looked at 
the pictures in a book that Mother let 
them have. When Father and the big 
brothers came in they were almost as 
pleased as Mary to see the new play- 
mate. Wahneta ate supper with them, 
marveling at the strange ways of the 
white people, but keeping the beautiful 
dignity of the Indian. 

Promptly at sunset the Indian father 
came back, and took his little daughter 
home with him. 

That was the beginning of a warm 
friendship. A week later Mary was 
taken for a day’s visit to the Indian 
wigwam, and from that time forward 
the two friends visited each other week 
after week. It was not long until they 
could talk, and explain things to each 
other. Because of this warm friendship 
that grew out of the neighborhood nee- 
dle, the Olivers and their neighbors 
lived in peace and security with the In- 
dians even when times of trouble de- 
scended on the frontier. 


The Prayer of Faith 
WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 
God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


How Lila Cured 
Her Temper 


Lila was a little girl who had a 
very bad temper, and always a 
fit of temper brought on a 
headache. One day she missed a 
picnic on account of a headache 
that followed a quarrel with her 
little brother. 


“T never mean to be angry,” 
explained Lila when Mother was 
talking to her about trying to 
cure her temper. 


Mother went to the table and 
picked up a copy of the Unity 
Sunday School Leaflet. “Read 
the lesson for next Sunday,” she 
suggested, and then she went out 
leaving Lila alone. 


Lila read that Jesus quieted 
the storm at sea by saying, 
“Peace, be still,” and then she 
decided to ask His help always 
in quieting her “thought 
storms,” or fits of temper. 


The story of Lila and her 
temper was told in a recent is- 
sue of the Unity Sunday School 
Leaflet. Every week there is a 
story to bring out the main point 
in the lesson, and there is also a 
memory verse to learn. The back 
page of the Leaflet is for your 
small brother or sister. In fact, 
there is something in the Leaflet 
to interest every member of the 
family. 


Why not get Mother to sub- 
scribe to the Unity Sunday 
School Leaflet for you? A 
year’s subscription, fifty-two is- 
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These little German children are dancing a folk dance. Not many German 
children dress in this manner now, but sometimes on festive occasions they 
wear these costumes. These children have yellow hair and blue eyes. Use blue, 
green, yellow, and red to color the picture. 


Effie 
Collins 
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A maze is a form of garden that was 
very popular in the early days in Eng- 
land. Kings and queens had mazes in 
their courtyards, and spent many hours 
wandering around in them with their 
lords and ladies. Some of the English 
mazes are supposed to date back as far 
as the year 1500. 

Hedges were planted in certain ar- 
rangements with paths between, and one 
who wished to find the middle of the 
maze tried to choose the right path. The 
average hedge was three or four feet 
high, but some hedges were six feet 


high, much higher than the average 
person’s head. 


Some paths of the maze did not lead 
to the center, so that the one following 
the maze sometimes made a wrong turn 
in the path and came to a dead end. 
Then he had to walk back until he found 
another opening in the hedge, and try 
that. In the center of the maze would 
be an ornamental pond, or a fountain, 
or perhaps a tree trimmed in some un- 
usual shape. 
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In the olden days on a few of the 
estates, berry bushes were scattered 
here and there in the maze hedges. 
Guests, wandering around in the gar- 
dens, would start eating the berries, go- 
ing from one bush to another, until they 
found themselves hopelessly lost in the 
maze. Then the host, who had expected 
this to happen, would go into the maze 
and lead the way out. Getting lost in 
the maze was a practical joke which 
every one enjoyed. 

In later years, children loved to play 
hide and seek in the mazes, finally wind- 


ing up in the center where tea and cook- 
ies were served. 

The plan of the maze on this page is 
very similar to the one at Hampton 
Court, England. It was supposed to be 
one-third of a mile to the center, one 
way, and one-fifth of a mile by a shorter 
way. With a pencil see how quickly you 
can trace your way to the center. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE: 
Many-Headed Word: BARE, care, dare, 
fare, hare, mare, pare, rare, tare, ware. 
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Why are Patty and Sue in such a hurry to get to the mail box, 
and why do they seem so happy? It is because they are expecting 
their first copy of Wee Wisdom magazine. 


A few days ago they received a card from Unity saying that 
Betty Jane, their cousin in Kansas City, had ordered Wee Wisdom 
for them for a whole year, to begin with the May issue. They 
know what Wee Wisdom is, and they can hardly wait for it to come. 


Every day they have been looking for the May number to ar- 
rive. Today they feel sure that it will be in the mail box, because 
they were watching from the window when the mail carrier passed, 
and they saw him put something into their box—something that 
appeared to be a magazine. 


“Let’s race to the mail box,” suggested Sue. 


“All right,” agreed Patty. “I’ll take your hand, and we will 
help each other.” 


Such gay little girls they are! 


Shouldn’t you like to make some little friend as happy as Sue 
and Patty seem to be? Perhaps you are trying to decide on a 
birthday gift for some one this month. What could be nicer than 
a subscription to Wee Wisdom? The price for one year is $1.50, 
or you can order it for eight months for $1. Send your order to 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MORNING 


Glad life in the morning 
I feel as I sing. 

This May day, this gay day, 
Will happiness bring. 


Glad hours in the sunshine, 
Bright smiles in the rain; 
For weather can never 


Disturb me again. 


Soft shadows at twilight ; 
The day’s at an end. 
Now true thoughts and 
pure thoughts 
To all I will send. 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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